“I w: id not enter on my list of friends, 
Tho. zh graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. 
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Made so fairily well 

With delicate spire and whorl. 
How exquisitely minute 

A miracle of design! 


The tiny cell is forlorn, 
Void of the little living will 
That made it stir on the shore. 
Did he stand at the diamond door 
Of his house in a rainbow frill ? 
Did he push, when he was uncurled, 
A golden foot or a fairy horn 
Through his dim water-world ? 


Slight, to be crushed with a tap 
Of my finger-nail on the sand; 
Small, but a work divine; © 
Frail, but of force to withstand, 
Year upon year, the shock 
Of cataract seas that snap 
The three-decker’s oaken spine, 
Athwart the ledges of rock, 
Here on the Breton strand. 


—Alfred Tennyson. 


From a Sermon 
From the text: “ Are not two sparrows sold for a 
farthing? and one of them shall not fall on the ground 
without your Father.” 

“My friends, doth God care for sparrows? 
Or saith He it altogether for our sakes, and not 
at all for the sparrows? No, truly; for indeed 
it would be nothing to us if it were not every- 
thing to the sparrows. The word cannot reach 
our door except through the sparrow’s nest. 


For see! what comfort would it be to us to be’ 


told we were of more value than ever so many 
sparrows, if their value was nothing—if God only 
knew, and did not care for them? The saying 
would but import that we were of more value 
than just nothing. Oh, how skilful is unbelief to 
take all the color and all the sweetness and all 
the power. out of the words of The Word him- 
self! How many Christians are there not, who 
take the passage to mean that a sparrow can fall 
to the ground without the knowledge of its 
Creator! A mighty thing that for the sparrow! 


leave none for the sparrows? Not that of our 
mighty brother Paul. In his ears sounded, in his 
heart echoed, the cries of all the creation of God. 
Their groanings that could not be uttered, roused 
the response of his great compassion. When 
Christ was born in the heart of Paul, the whole 
creation of God was born with him; nothing that 
could feel could he help loving; in the trouble of 
the creatures’ troubles, sprang to life in his heart 
the hope that all that could groan should yet re- 
joice, that on the lowest servant in the house, 
should yet descend the fringe of the robe that was 
cast about the redeemed body of the Son. He 
was no pettifogging priest standing up for the 
rights of the superior! An exclusive is a self- 
excluded Christian. They that shut the door will 
find themselves on the wrong side of the door 
they have shut. They that push with the horn 
and stamp with the hoof cannot be admitted to 
the fold. St. Paul would acknowledge no distinc- 
tions. He saw every wall—of seclusion, of ex- 
clusion, of partition—broken down. Jew and 
Greek, barbarian, Scythian, bond and free—all 
must come in to his heart. Mankind was not 
onan to fill that divine space, enlarged to infini- 
tude by the presence of the Christ: angels, prin- 
cipalities, and powers must share in its conscious 
splendor. Not yet filled, yet unsatisfied with 
beings to love, Paul spread forth his arms to the 
whole groaning and troubled race of animals. 
Whatever could send forth a sigh of discomfort, 
or heave a helpless limb in pain, he took to the 
bosom of his hope and affection—yea, of his love 
and faith ; on them, too, he saw the cup of Christ’s 
heart overflow. For Paul had heard, if not from 
his own, yet from the lips of them that heard him 
speak, the words: Are not five sparrows sold for 
two farthings, and not one of them is forgotten be- 


jore God? What if the little half-farthing things 


bear their share, and always have borne, in that 
which is behind in the sufferings of Christ? In 
any case, not one of them, not one so young that 
it topples from the edge of its nest, unable to fly, 
is forgotten by the Father of men. It shall not 
have a lonely death-bed, for the Father of Jesus 
will be with it. It must be true. It is indeed a 
daring word, but less would not be for the hearts 
of men, for the glory of God, for the need of the 


“T count it has belonging to the smallness of 
our faith, to the poorness of our religion, to the 
rudimentary condition of our nature, that our 
sympathy with God’s creatures is- so small. 
Whatever the narrowness of our poverty-strick- 
en, threadbare theories concerning them, what- 
ever the inhospitality and exclusiveness of our 
mean pride towards them, we cannot escape ad- 
mitting that to them pain is pain, and comfort 
is comfort; that they hunger and thirst; that 
sleep restores and death delivers them: surely 
these are ground enough to the true heart where- 
fore it should love and cherish them—the heart at 
least that believes with St. Paul, that they need 
and have the salvation of Christ as well as we. 
Right grievously, though blindly, do they groan 
aiter it. 

“The ignorance and pride which is forever 
sinking us towards them are the very elements 
in us which mislead us in our judgment con- 
cerning them, causing us to imagine them not 
upon a lower merely, but upon an altogether 
different footing in creation from our own. Tho 
same things we call by one name in us, and by 
another in them. How jealous have not men 
been as to allowing them any share worthy the 
name of reason! But you may see a greater dif- 
ference in this respect between the lowest and 
the highest at a common schvol, than you will 
between them and us. A pony that has taught 
itself without hands to pump water for its thirst, 
an elephant that puts forth its mighty lip to lift 
the moving wheel of the heavy wagon over the 
body of its failen driver, has rather more to pean 
on the score of intellect than many a school-boy. 
Not a few of them shed tears. A bishop, one of 
the foremost of our scholars, assured me that once 
he saw a certain animal laugh while playing off 
a practical joke on another of different kind from 
itself. Ido not mention the kind of animal, be- 
cause it would give occasion for a silly articulate 
joke, far infurior to this practical one. 1 go far- | 
ther, and say, that I more than s t a rudimen- | 
tary conscience in every animal. I care not how 
remotely rudimentary. There must be in the moral 
world absolute and right potent germinal facts 
which lie infinitudes beyond the reach of any 
moral microscope, as in the natural world beyond 


| 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


the most powerful of lenses. Yet surely in this 
respect also one may see betwixt boys at the same 
school greater differences than there are betwixt 
the highest of the animals and the lowest of the 
humans. If you plead tor time for the boy to 
develop his poor rudimentary mollusk of a con- 
science, take it and heartily weleome; but grant 
it the animals also. With some of them it may 
need millions of years, for anything [know. Cer- 
tainly in many human beings it never comes 
plainly into our ken all the time they walk the 
earth. Who shall say how far the vision of the 
apostle reached ? but surely the hope in which he 
says God himself subjected the creature to vanity 
must have been an infinite hope: I will hope in- 
finitely. That the Bible gives any ground tor the 
general fancy that at death an animal ceases to 
exist, is but the merest dullest assumption. 
Neither is there a single scientific argument, so 
far as I know, against the continued existence of 
the animals, which would not tell equally against 
human immortality. My hope is, that in some 
way, concerning which I do not now choose to 
speculate, there may be progress, growth, for 
them also. While [| believe tor myself, I must 
hope for them. This much at least seems clear— 
and I could press the argument further: if not 
one of them is forgotten before God—and one of 
them yet passes out of being—then is God the 
God of the dead and not of the living! But we 
praise thee, we bless thee, we worship thee, we 
glorify thee, we give thanks to thee for thy great 
glory, O Lord God. heavenly king, God the Father 
almighty! Thy universe is lile, life not death.” 
— Geo. MacDonald. 


Sport. 


The killing of beasts, birds, and fishes has ac- 
quired the name expressive of diversion and 
pleasure, technically called sport. There is some- 
thing strange in this name so applied, if we con- 
sider it apart from the excitement, the terrors and 
cries, the pantings and despair, the death strug- 
giles of the sensitive and sprightly hare, or squirrel, 
or deer, or even of the unpopular fox. whose only 
fault is in being but too human in his quality of 
astuteness and sagacity ; the flutterings and puny 
moans of the little bird,—that most beautiful and 
gracetul object in nature, as, torn irom his mate, 
it folds its heaven-tinted plumage at your feet to 
die, the trophy of your skill; the gaspings and 

alpitations of the fish, which you draw upon your 
ox with exultation, and throw upon the bank, 
to a slow death by drowning, in the, to him, fatal 
air This is man’s prime sport.— Rev. Dr. 
Putnam. 
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Baron de Montyon. 


The French Academy, in 1779, which had, as was 
customary, to crown the best literary work of the 

ear, found several worthy of this distinction. 
ects was expressed in a ~~ sitting, that 
there were not sufficient funds to reward more 
than one. Some days after, a secret message 
placed at the Academy’s disposal means to honor 
a second work. Two similar grants followed each 
other. From whence came these benefits? No 
one knew. They came, in fact, from M. de Mon- 
tyon, who wore his old clothes for such a long 
time; whose frugal table was only covered by the 
simplest viands; whose door was always open for 
the unfortunate who knocked at it, but did not 
open often enough, if the gossip of society was to 
be believed, ior fétes and supper parties; and 
whose parsimony and avarice were constantly 
being complained of by the courtiers. 

In 1780 the Academy was informed by a notary 
that an anonymous person had remitted to it, 
through him, 12,000 francs, to be devoted to useful 
experiments for the advance of science. Then in 
1782 came a sum destined to reward discoveries, 
whose object or result was to render the industrial 
arts less unhealthy and injurious to the workmen 
and artists who were employed in them. In 1783 
the Academy of Sciences obtained from this mys- 
terious benefactor, other prizes to encourage 


researches which tend to simplify the processes of 
some mechanical art. Louis XVI. publicly ex- 
pressed his regret that the king had been deprived 
of the honor of making such a foundation. The 
art of healing also received encouragements. A 
similar competition was founded under the direc- 
tion of the School of Medicine, 1787. 

The soul has its wounds as well as the body, and 
the Academy was, in 1782, called to adjudge a prize 
annually to the work “irom which would result the 
greatest good to humanity,” and which was best 
fitted to spread salutary notions among the people. 
This prize was first granted to “ Conversations 
d'Emilie,” by Madame d’Epinay. 

‘The crowning of this beautiful edifice, which the 
public saw with emotion slowly rising before its 
eyes, without being able to express its gratitude 
to the hand which had laid the foundations and 
established its various stages, was not long now 
before it was accomplished; and a considerable 
endowment was offered to the Academy to come 
to the aid of human despondency and distress, to 
cheer and elevate hearts, by annually honoring 
before the eves of all, in a solemn public sitting, 
the acts of persevering virtue of poor Frenchmen 
and women. 

Good writings, in Montyon’s — ought to 
inspire good deeds, as praise ought to encourage 
virtue; for the best, as it has been said, is the most 
sensitive to honor. The beautiful pages of poets 
and novelists were, in his eyes, the good seed cast 
to the winds. The beautiful actions of the people 
are the ears reaped to the honor of the country, 
and of the whole human race. — Heroes uf Charity. 

Animals and Water. 


It is important to think what a wonderful 
amount of life and of work is carried on, and what 
varied work is done, on simple water by other 
animals than man. 

With what speed some birds can fly, some 
horses pg t to what heights some animals, 
such as the deer, can leap; what weights some 
animals, such as the elephant, can carry; what 
amount of exercise a dog can go through, and 
what intelligent tasks it can be taught to perform. 
The fleet camel can walk and carry its rider fiity 
niles in a day, and can exist in the arid desert for 
days, supplied with the water which it carries in 
great water-cells or — in its body. All the 
animal kingdom, indeed, mammals, birds, fishes, 
reptiles, insects, microscopical animals, or those 
which only become visible when they are looked 
at through a powerful magnifying glass,—-all this 
vast world of life, extending from the Polar seas 
to the heated tropics, in the sea, in the air; all 
these myriads of forms of living motion can go 
through their destined tasks, their sports and 
works, having as their drink nothing but water. 

To think of these facts is to feel the best of 
proofs that artificial fluids have no place what- 
ever in the scheme of creation, and that the 
natural human instinct which, as we have seen, 
abhors at first artificial drinks, does so because it 
would, if it had its way, lead men through the 
same simple process of living, as it does the less- 
endowed animals, which have acquired no artificial 
or inventive skill whereby to manufacture sub- 
stances that the earth does not-supply directly 
from her own store—Dr B. W Richardson 


How to Train a Colt to Harness. 

A writer in the “ English Agricultural Gazette” 
gives the following as an easy and practical 
method of accustoming young colts to the re- 
straints of the harness :— : 

Put on him an easy collar. oe a pair of 

engt 


reins attached, or add two pieces to en the 
traces, and let a strong man walk behind him, 
After a few minutes the leader may 
order the man to pull the traces very gently, so 
as to press the collar but slightly at first. Ina 
little time he may pull tighter, while the leader 
keeps his eye on the colt, and if he shows any 


signs of flinching, let him order the traces to be 
slackened, and then gradually drawn again until 
the colt is seen to lean into his collar, when the 
man who holds the traces may use his whole 
force, for a short time only. The traces must now 
be slackened again, and the same course gone 
over repeatedly, but stopping the colt occasional- 
ly to gentle him, taking care, however, to slack 
the traces just as he stops, and to turn a little to 
one side alon starting each time, while the man 
pulls the oppcsite trace. 

After this exercise, let him be taken to the cart 
or other vehicle for which he is intended, allow 
him to smell and examine it; then push it away 
and draw it up to him several times, raising and 
lowering the shafts, until he takes no notice of its 
noise, or of the different a rances when raised 
and lowered. Now turn him round and put him 
between the shafts, rub them against his sides, 
push back and draw up the cart, striking him 
behind and on the sides with it, until he allows 
himself to be “ knocked about by it,” so to speak. 
This will do for one day’s lesson. Next day let 
all his harness be put on, leaving chains or straps 
to hang and strike against him, while the whole 
of the previous day’s lesson is gone through step 
by step Same on third and fourth days. He 
may then be yoked or hitched to the cart, and 
should have at least one hour’s exercise at going 
up and down hill, turning, etc. First start on 
level ground. If these directions be carried out, 
the colt learns that the vehicle he draws is not 
meant to hurt him, and he will never try to “ kick 
it away,” or “run off” from it. 

Rules for training — 1. Never try to beat a colt 
into doing a thing, or, if nervous, he may turn 
out a vicious horse, and if stupid he may become 
stubborn. Remember that by patience and gen- 
tleness he can be got to do anything that will not 
hurt him. 

2. When a horse shows signs of shying at any 
object, do not beat him, but lead him up to it, 
allowing him to stand and look, as he comes 
closer; and after he examines it a few times he 
will not fear anything of the kind again. In 
passing by hedges with a colt, throw in stones 
and stop him till he takes no notice of the noise. 

8. Before putting on any article of harness, let 
colt smell it, and then rub it against his 

ead, neck and body. 2 

4. Always start a horse with the voice, never 
with the cut of the whip. In starting, turn a little 
to one side, and in stopping, when going up a hill, 
do the same. 
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My Little Son. 
“« My little son, who looked from thoughtful eyes, 
And moved and spoke in quiet grown-up wise, 
Having my law the seventh time disobey'd, 
I struck him and dismiss’d 
With hard words and unkiss’d, 
His mother, who was patient, being dead. 
Then, fearing lest his grief should hinder sleep, 
I visited his bed, 
But found him slumbering deep, 
With darkened eyelids, and their lashes yet 
From his late sobbing wet. 
And I, with moan, 
Kissing away his tears, left others of my own; 
For, on a table drawn beside his head, 
He had put, within his reach, 
A box of counters and a red-veined stone, 
A piece of glass abraded by the beach, 
And six or seven shells, 
A bottle with bluebells, 
And two French copper coins ranged there with careful art, 
To comfort his sad heart. 
So, when that night I pray’d 
To God, I wept and said: 
Ah, when at last we lie with trancéd breath, 
Not vexing Thee in death, 
And Thou rememberest of what toys 
We made our joys, 
How weakly understood 
Thy great commanded good, 
Then, fatherly not less 
Than I whom Thou hast moulded from the clay, 
Thou'lt leave Thy wrath and say, 
*1 will be sorry for their childishness.’” 


—Coventry Patmore. 


THERE is not a man that lives, who has not 
known his godlike hours.— Wordsworth. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


The Nebraska Society P. C. A. 

The meeting of the members of the Nebraska 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
held at the Board of Trade rooms the evening of 
August 15, was characterized by a zeal and enthu- 
siasm of the most encouraging character. The 
meeting was called to order by the President, Dr. 
Geo. L. Miller, and reports were made by the 
Secretary, Col. Watson. B. Smith, and the Treas- 
urer, Mr. Wm. Wallace. The former reported a 
membership of fifty Seep and that the Society 
had had a most beneficial influence in the city and 
State. The Treasurer reported receipts and dis- 
bursements, with a balance of $16.75 in the treas- 


the following named were elected : — Honorary 
Vice-Presidents: Ex-Gov. R. W. Furnas and Hon. 
John L. Carson, of Brownville; Hon. J. Sterling 
Morton, of Nebraska City; Dr. R. R. Livingston, 
of Plattsmouth; Hon. 8. G. Owen, of Lincoln; 
Hon. E. H. Grenell, of Fort Calhoun; Geo. W. E. 
Dorsey, Esq., of Fremont; Hon. James E. North, 
of Columbus; Hon. J. C. Crawford, of West Point ; 
Maj. J. W. Davis, of Wahoo; W. H. Morris, Esq., 
of Crete; Prof. A. D. Williams, of Hastings; 
Judge Elmer S. Dundy, of Falls City; Maj. J. T. 
Clarkson, of Schuyler; Hon. Robert C. Jordan, of 
Grand Island; Hon. S. F. Burcth, of Papillion; 
Mrs. George P. Thomas, of Tekamah; Hon. J. D. 
Calhoun, of Bloomington; John E. Smith, Esq., of 
Beatrice ; Col. Matthewson, of Norfolk; Hon. S. 
Bernard, of Table Rock. 

Dr. George L. Miller was then re-elected pres- 
ident for the ensuing year, whereupon he addressed 
the Society briefly as follows: 

Complaints had been frequently made to him, 
he said, of abuses to dumb animals where the in- 
formant came full of interest and zeal, but had 
failed to secure the names of witnesses or facts 
sufficient upon which to base a successful prosecu- 
tion of the offender in the police court. He 
thought, perhaps, he ought to say, not for the edi- 
fication of those present, but for the benefit of the 
public oy: that this society had been of 
— good to this community, backed as it had 

en by the efficient assistance of our police judges 
and a sound public opinion, and now men who 
might be disposed to beat and abuse animals 
were very careiul how they conducted them- 
selves. 

Leading ladies and gentlemen of the city cor- 
rect these evils by kindly remonstrance, where 
that is possible, and where it is not, the strong arm 
of the law is invoked. He would say, even in the 
presence of a distinguished gentleman before him. 
(Bishop Clarkson), that there was no agency out- 
side of the church, which had so refining and ele- 
vating an influence as the law of kindness. Chil- 
dren should be taught this in their treatment of 
the lower animals. Those who deal with horses — 
that most valuable servant of our race — find that 
they are more easily managed by kindness than by 
any other influence. Rarey had taught us this fact 
most effectively. Kindness to the horse obtains 
from him the best service he is able to render us. 

This Society will grow in power, and will compel 
public attention and whatever legislation is neces- 
sary to prevent cruelty to animals within our State. 
Our statutes, however, he said, were complete on 
that subject, and provide punishment for every 
sort of abuse of this kind. Our city ordinance in 
that regard is also all that could be desired and he 
considered it a matter of congratulation that our 

lice judges have so promptly punished all vio- 

ators of that ordinance, when brought before 

them. To show that the Society was not mistaken 
in enlarging its membership and scope, he asked 
the secretary to read a telegram which he had just 
received from a distinguished citizen of Cass 
County. 


The secretary then read the following dispatch 


from Dr. R. R. Livingston, of Plattsmouth : 


PLaTTsMOUTH, NEB., Aug. 18, 1879. 
To Dr. Geo. L. Miller: 
God bless the humane ladies and geatlemen of 
Omaha, who speak and act in behalf of those of 


God’s dumb creatures which can’t plead for them- 
selves. 
[Signed] R. R. LivinestTon. 

Our secretary has made a a in respect 
to the disposition of a portion of the fund we have 
on hand, and that is to secure copies of some of the 
cheap pamphlets which are published in the inter- 
ests of this cause by Eastern societies, and fur- 
nished societies at less than cost. Some of these 
are valuable and if distributed among the people 
would secure an increase of the membership of 
our society, one especially—*Our Dumb Animals.” 

Our neighbors through the State who are inter- 
ested in this cause could not serve it better than 
by raising small sums of money and sending for 
this publication for free distribution. There is not 
a man or woman in Nebraska who can read that 
publication without their life being the better 
therefor. I read it myself whenever it falls into 
my hands and am astonished to find how little I 
have known on a subject that has always interested 
me so greatly. The dumb animals have both 
thought and feeling, and are as sensitive to wrong 
as our own race. It is a pity the civilization of 
our age cannot recognize these facts. 

Before taking my seat I desire to make an ear- 
nest appeal to those who have been named here, 
residing in other parts of the State, to organize 
branch societies that they may educate the people 
upon this subject —in the agricultural districts 
especially, where the birds need preserving, espec- 
ially insectiverous birds. Nothing can be more 
important to the agricultural regions than to teach 
the people to protect and preserve the birds and to 
banish the shot-gun from the farm. It is to be 

. hoped the sportsmen’s association will join in this 
work in punishing offenders and in securing the 
passage of laws that will teach men they cannot 
continue in the destruction of the birds which are 
so valuable to the farmer. 

Bishop Clarkson being called upon to address 
the Society, responded that he should decline mak- 
ing a set speech, but would say a few words with 
respect to one thing in this connection which had 
impréssed him deeply, and that was the condition 
of stock as it was being transported over the rail- 
roads to market. He didn’t know as anything we 
could say or do would have any effect in the cor- 
rection of the great wrong done to animals by 
cooping them up in such close quarters in railroad 
cars, but if it would, it ought to be done at once. 
As to whether an appeal to railroad companies 
would be of any effect, or whether there was any 

national law upon this subject, he could not say, 
although he was of the opinion he had heard of a 
bill being introduced in Congress for the correc- 
tion of this evil. It is a sad thing, he said, to see 
animals so crowded together as they were in stock- 
cars. I remember, about a year ago of seeing a 
car-load of hogs at Lincoln, which had come in 
from the west, whilst I was waiting for the train. 
I think I never saw animals suffer so before as 
these hogs did, with their mouths open, gasping 
for breath. Even the railroad men standing by 
became excited about it, and finally some one gave 
an order to wheel the car down to a water-plug, 
when a hose was applied and a stream of water 
was thrown over them. There must be hundreds 
of such cases. If public opinion could be brought 
to bear upon this subject, perhaps some change 
for the better could be made. 

On motion of Mr. James T. Allen, the corre- 
sponding secretary was directed to request Dr. R. 
R. Livingston to address the State Board of Agri- 
culture on the subject of cruelty to animals at the 
State Fair next month. 

On motion, the corresponding secretary was 
directed to expend $10 in subscriptions to the pub- 
lication of “Our Dumb Animals” for free distri- 


bution, and the society adjourned subject to the 
call of the president. — Omaha Herald. 


Georgia Society. 
The annual meeting of the Georgia Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, was held 
in the Presbyterian Lecture Room, the President 


Jas. W. Davies, Esq., in the chair. The Louise 


King Society, of Savannah, was_ represented 
by Mr. N. K. Platshek; the Atlanta branch 
by Major Sidney Herbert; the Rome branch 
by J. F. Shanklin, and the Augusta branch by 
Messrs. Ellis Lyons, J. L. Maxwell and Jules 
Rival. A number of ladies, members of the 
Woman's Branch, were present, also several 
tlemen, members of the Georgia Suciety. he 
Secretary, Mr. W. E. Platt, read his annual report: 

“The society,” he said, “has and is growing 
more and more favorably in the minds of the 
public, and why would it not? Have we been at 
all severe in prosecuting cases? No, and I fear 
not enough for the good of some of the poor 
beasts. Yet, we deemed it best to take the steps 
we did, and in the future will act with promptness 
and proceed to law wherever it is required. 

“T would call the attention of the representa- 
tives of the branches, and the branches themselves, 
to these particular things to be watched : 

“The robbing of mocking-birds’ nests; tying 
the legs of animals on long and short transporta- 
tion, iam wagons, by butchers, or railroad trans- 
portation; also, to induce every one to leave off 
check-reins, especially to stop tight checking of 
draught horses; and also, ask the different mem- 
bers of the branches to work with us, and do all 
in their power to further the passage of a new 
law for the prevention of cruelty, in the July sit- 
ting of the Legislature.” 

Mr. Stovall addressed the meeting. He said: 

“The object of this Society was one of 
earnest, active duty. Its members were enjoined 
to keep a watch, in their daily walk, for evidences 
of cruelty by owners or drivers of cattle. Their 
work lay emphatically in the highways and 
hedges. Organized six years ago, the Georgia 
Society has had much to encounter, in combating 
custom, opposing abuse and license, and overcom- 
ing prejudice. Its policy, however, has been to cau- 
tion rather than to prosecute. Of the work of 
the Augusta Society every one knew. Branches 
had been organized in Atlanta, Macon, Rome, 
Columbus on other cities, and the work was ad- 
vancing. In Savannah especially, the Louise King 
Association, a representative of which was pres- 
ent, had done splendid duty in erecting fountains 
and exercising a high moral influence. All honor 
to the city of Savannah for it! If looking back 
from the sixth annual meeting with feelings of 
cheerfulness and pride, there could not but be in- 
termingled a spirit of sorrow. For she who was 
the founder, the preserver and the model of the 
Society, had passed from her earthly labors away, 
leaving but the fragrance of a pure, earnest life, 
and the brightness of a radiant example.” 

The following officers were elected : 

Jas. W. Davies, President; Mrs. C. Doughty, 
President Woman’s Branch ; W. T. Gary, Counsel ; 
Rev. Robert Irvine, Vice-President, Augusta, Ga. ; 
Charles Green, Sr., Vice-President, Savannah, Ga. ; 
J. F. Burke, Vice-President, Atlanta, Ga.; J. F. 
Shanklin, Vice-President, Rome, Ga.; Dr. Terry, . 
Vice-President, Columbus, Ga.; A. P. Whittle, 
Vice-President, Macon, Ga.; F. Phinizy, Vice- 
President, Athens, Ga.; J. R. Bostwick, 
ident, Brunswick, Ga.; J. Belknap Smith, Vice- 
President, Thompson, Ga.; W. Edward Platt, Sec- 
retary, — Ga.; Frank Blaisdell, Treasurer, 
Augusta, Ga. 

It was decided that the Executive Committee 
consist of ten members from Augusta and two 
from each city or town in Georgia where a Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals exists, 
such societies to elect said members. Adopted. 

The following members of the committee from 
Augusta were elected: J. W. Davies, President, 
and W. E. Platt, Secretary, ex officio; Mrs. C. C. 
Doughty, Miss Baker, Miss Lizzie Cashin, Frank 
Blaisdell, H. Dempsey, H. B. King, Dr. De S. Ford, 
M. J. O’Brien. 

Mr. King moved that the next annual meeting 
of the Society be held in Augusta. 

Mr. Platshek moved as an amendment, that it 
be held in Savannah. The Louise King Society 
would welcome the delegates, and give them a 
supper.—Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Our Dumb Animals. 


Boston, October, 1879. 


Our October Paper. 

Another sermon this month. Whether it was 
ever preached or not, we do not know; but our 
readers will find it a plea for mercy worthy of 
any Christian pulpit. 

The coming meeting at Chicago takes some 
space this month, because the meeting may be, 
and therefore ought to be, influential in lessening 
cruelty on stock trains. Our societies have it 
in their power to make it a representative meet- 
ing in behalf of their cause. 

The doings of societies at Omaha, Neb., Au- 
gusta, Ga., and elsewhere, will be found pleasant 
reading. It is encouraging to hear such hearty 
words from the Nebraska society. 

We continue under obligations to many friends 
in many States, for selections and contributions. 
Whether our space permits us to use the articles 
or not, we gratefully recognize the good-will of 
all who sent them, and would return to each our 
hearty thanks. Several selections of a most in- 
teresting character in this paper came from such 
friends, nearly all of whom are personally un- 
known to us. 


Remember. 

That the Massachusetts Society P. C. A. offers 
six hundred dollars in prizes to horse-car drivers, 
hackmen, truckmen, stage-drivers, drovers, chil- 
dren who get names to our pledges of mercy, and 
to others. See September O. D. A. for particu- 
lars. We hope to make known the names of the 
judges in our next paper. 

That every man and woman may be a member 
of a humane committee for the protection of all 
dumb creatures from abuse by his or her own 
election. The proof of membership is interfer- 
ence in their behalf,as the cases may require. 
Sometimes a kind word of expostulation, some- 
times an inquiry of name and residence, and 
sometimes more effective measures will be neces- 
sary. But don’t be silent and don't pass by on 
the other side. We could tell of many brave 
deeds of mercy by ladies in this behalf, and the 
doing of which was not, with them, strange work. 
Who will refuse to be an active member of this 
self-appointed humane committee? In the ears 
of all such is ever sounding the command: “ Be 
ye merciful.” 

That there is hardly any single test of character 
so trustworthy as our conduct to those who are in 
any way,or to any extent, dependent upon us, 
whether the dependents are human beings or 
dumb animals. ‘the lower in the scale, the more 
certain the proof, “ Inasmuch as ye did it not unto 
one of the least, ye did it not unto me,” are the 
words of Jesus. How, then, are Christian men to 
object to this as one of the proofs of discipleship? 
There is a close kinship recognized by every 
humane heart with all the needy, because of their 
need, and the claims for protection against abuse 
of every living creature is sacred in their eyes! 

That wherever there are two or three persons, 
men or women, earnestly desirous of having the 
dependent creatures better cared for and better 
protected in any city, town, or neighborhood, they 
can accomplish it by union for the purpose. Soci- 


eties for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
live and do good service where that number of. 
devoted and generous men or women are among 
their members. 

That kindness is profit, no farmer worthy of 
the name, in our day, needs to learn, — although 
his father, if in the same calling, may have 
thought otherwise. Men now in middle life re- 
member a time when the starved stock of our 
farms, in the spring, were walking skeletons, and 
when it was believed that profit was obtained by 
such treatment. That day has passed, and in this 
new day such a ‘farmer would be prosecuted for 
his cruelty. Loss and not profit came of it. The 
law is universal. Kindness, like godliness, of 
which it is a fruit, is profitable for the life that 
now is. 

That societies of all kinds must depend upon 
their friends for support. It is in the power of 
friends to enlarge their usefulness, either by out- 
spoken sympathy, or contributions of money, or 
by both; and the friend who gives neither when 
he has the power to give both, is as useless as the 
crackling thorn of the proverb. 

September Meeting. 

The monthly meeting of the Directors for 
September was held at 96 Tremont Street, on 
Wednesday, Sept. 17, 1879. 


Present: Messrs. Hill, Taft, and Ileywood, and 
Miss Wigglesworth, Mrs. Johnson, Mrs. Roberts, 
and the Secretary. Hon. H. B. Lill was chosen 
chairman. 

It was voted to have the Society represented at 
the meeting of the National Humane Association 
at Chicago by five delegates. 

Mrs. Appleton, Miss Wigglesworth, G. T. 
Angell, C. L. Heywood, and A. Firth, were elected 
said delegates. 

Mrs. C. E. White, of Philadelphia, was heartily 
welcomed as a visitor. Notice was taken of the 
recent meeting of the Nebraska Society at Omaha, 
and of a meeting at Saratoga Springs, addressed 
by Mr. Angell. The Secretary made a statement 
in regard to two wills in which the Society has an 
interest, and of the work done in the new Park in 
Boston by a special agent of the Society, Mr. 
Tenney. 

The meeting then adjourned to the third 
Wednesday in October. 


National H 

The copies of the several Circulars in this paper, 
which the Secretary of the National Humane Asso- 
ciation has sent to officers of societies and to others 
in regard to the meeting at Chicago, October 8, will 
enable our readers to know the plans of the officers 
of the Association, so far as they have been ma- 
tured. If our societies throughout the country 
will see that delegates are present to represent 
them, a meeting of the best quality may be 
secured. Will the officers of each consider this 
a personal duty? It ought not to be too much to 
expect. 

The Pennsylvania Society has already elected 
Messrs. Levick and Knowles; the Pittsburgh 
Society has voted to be represented; and the 
Massachusetts Society has chosen five delegates. 
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Farcy and Glanders,. 

All our Agents are especially requested to call 
the attention of their Boards of Health to animals 
suspected of being infected with either of the 
above diseases, as soon as they know, or have 
reason to believe, that a case exists in their town 
or city. 


The American Humane Association. 
CIRCULAR. 

To the Presidents, General Managers ani Super- 
intendents of all Railroads over which Live Stock 
ts largely transported: 

To the Owners and Officers of Stock Yards: 


To the Dealers and Shippers of Live Stock, and to 
ali who have a pecuniary interest in the treat- 
ment of said Stock, when sent by Rail: and 


To all persons who desire to lessen the cruelty to 
animals during transportation,— 

GREETING: You are hereby cordially invited 
to be present at the Third Annual Convention of 
the AMERICAN HuMANE AssociaTION, to be held 
on Wednesday, October 8, 1879, at 11 A. M.. in the 
Grand Pacific Hotel, in Chicago, there to hold 
friendly consultation with the representatives of 
the Humane Societies, and of the Societies to Pre- 
vent Cruelty to Animals, who may be there pres- 
ent, upon the most practival ways of ending the 
cruelties now inflicted upon Live Stock during its 
transportation by rail, from the Western feeding- 
grounds, to the markets in the East. 

Our special agent, Mr. ZADOK STREET, will be 
at the convention, and will give a report of his 
travels during the past six months over the follow- 
ing railroads : — 

The “ Chicago and North Western ; ” “ Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific ;” “ Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy;” “Chicago and Alton;” “ Illinois 
Central ;” “St. Louis and San Francisco ;” “ Mis- 
souri and Pacific;” ‘Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas;” “Atchison, Topeka and Santa Feé;” 
“ Kansas Pacific,” and the Eastern Trunk Lines. 

Mr. Street’s report will show the present mag- 
nitude of the live-stock interest; the cruelties now 
common, and the necessity of immediate action 
for their removal; a necessity made more urgent 
by the consideration that this interest will grow 
into vaster proportions at an early future. 

This is a question of vital interest to meat con- 
sumers, as well as to meat raisers, dealers and 
forwarders. It concerns their health. Upon them 
is visited the heaviest penalty of these cruclties, 
in the form of disease caused by using meat made 
unfit for human food, in consequence of the treat- 
ment of the living animal in transportation; but 
we appeal to all, and specially to the raisers, 
dealers and forwarders of live stock, for their 
assistance in this work, and to come to our meet- 
ing and contribute to it their large experience. 

Our societies are not in antagonism to their in- 
terests. If it were practicable to separate the 
common interests of the raiser and the con- 
sumer, as it is not, it would be easy to show 
that the pecuniary interests of the cattle raisers 
and dealers are promoted by the most humane 
treatment possible of their stock while on its way 
to market. 

The only purpose of the society we especially 
represent, is, to lessen the unmerited suffering of 
the creatures whose helplessness should be their 
sufficient plea to civilized men. 

Communications will be welcomed by, or in- 
quiries may be addressed to Edwin Lee Brown, 
President, Chicago, Il., or Abraham Firth, Sec- 
retary, Boston, Mass. 


Respectfully yours, 


EpwIn LEE Brown, President, Officers of 
GeorGE T. ANGELL, Ch’'m Ex. Com., American 
ABRAHAM Secretary, Asacciation. 
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Circular No. 3. 
Boston, Sept. 16, 1879. 
To all Officers of Societies af the Prevention of 

Cruelty to Animals in the United States and 

-Canadas, and to all interested in lessening the 

cruelly to animals in transportation: 

Frienps : — You will have seen in the circulars 
before sent that the Tn1rD ANNUAL MEETING of 
the AMERICAN HUMANE ASSOCIATION will be 
held at the GRAND Paciric HOTEL, in the city 
of CHicaGo, on Wednesday, Oct. 8, 1879, at 10 
o'clock, A. M., promptly. Our Chicago friends 
have prepared an outline of the order of business, 
as follows, subject of course to any changes the 
Association may please to make after organiza- 
tion: 

On Wednesday morning, after the opening, cre- 
dentials of members, and letters to the Association 
to be presented ; also, the reports from local soci- 
eties ; 

In the afternoon, a conference with representa- 
tives of the cattle interest, railroad men, and 
others who may be present under the invitations 
which have been given; 

Thursday morning, the reports of Mr. Street, 
and other officers, to be followed by a considera- 
tion and decision of the questions then before the 
Association. 

Thursday afternoon, to be a business meeting, 
with election of officers for the coming year, &c. 

On Friday morning, members of the Associa- 
tion will be invited to visit the Union Stock 
Yards, and in the afternoon to see the city of 
Chicago. 

It is hoped that all societies interested in the 
work of the American Humane Association, and 
all sections of this Country and Canada will be 
represented. Correspondence is invited with E. 
LEE Brown, Esq., President, Chicago, or the 
undersigned, 

A. FIRTH, 
Secretary American Humane Association. 


New Society at Saratoga Springs. 

Under date of September 17, Mr. Angell writes 
that the “ Saratoga Humane Society” had just been 
formed, with an executive committee of thirty of 
the best people of the town; a large number of 
whom were present at the meeting and accepted. 
Mr. Angell was to lecture there on the evening of 
Thursday, September 18. We hope to give the 
names in a future paper. 

Visitors. 

It is always pleasant to see friends from other 
societies when in Boston. Among those who 
have called lately, was Mrs. Caroline E. White, of 
Philadelphia, whose labors in our cause have 
made her name a household word wherever soci- 
eties to prevent cruelty to animals are known. 
We hope the National meeting at Chicago will 
have the great benefit of her zeal and sound 
judgment. 
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** Golden Rules for the Treatment of Horses and 
other Animals,’’ 


has reached a second and improved edition. The 
first had 111, and this has 120 pages. It is pub- 
lished by the Women’s Branch of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society P.C. A. It is a good pamphlet to 
circulate, and it is pleasant to see this evidence 
of its finding appreciation. 


New Hampshire Laws. 

We are indebted to Mrs. J. J. Pickering, of 
Portsmouth, for a copy of the following laws, 
which were passed at the last session of the Leg- 
islature of New Hampshire. 

We are very glad to see another State protect- 
ing its abused children, and ending the cruel sport 
of pigeon-shooting. We congratulate our New 
Hampshire friends. and, especially, the lady above- 
named, upon such clear proofs of successful work. 


An AcrT to suppress pigeon-shooting and similar sports. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives in General Court convened :— 

Sect. 1. That any person who shall keep or 
use any live pigeon, fowl, or other bird, for the 
purpose of a target, or to be shot at, either for 
amusement or as a test of skill in marksmanship, 
and any person who shall shoot at any bird as 
aforesaid, or be present as a party, witness, um- 
pire, or judge at any such shooting of any fowl 
or bird, and any person who shall rent any build- 
ing, shed, room, yard, field, or premises, or shall 
knowingly suffer or permit the use of any build- 
ing, shed, room, yard, field, or premises for the 
purpose of shooting any fowl or bird as aforesaid, 
shall be punished by fine not exceeding fifty dol- 
lars, or by imprisonment not ex ing thirty 
days, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 
Nothing herein contained shall apply to the shoot- 
ing of any wild game in its wild state. 

Sect. 2. This act shall take effect upon its 
pasxage. 

Approved July 19, 1879. 

An Act entitled “ An act to provide for the better protec- 
tion of destitute and abused children.” 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives in General Court convened :— 

Sect. 1. Whenever it shall be made to appear 
to the judge of probate for any county in this 
State, that any minor resident therein under the 
age of fourteen years is entirely abandoned or 
treated with gross and habitual cruelty, or neg- 
lected in such a manner as to amount to cruelty, 
by the parents or other persons having oonads 
ob such minor, or that such minor is illegally 
deprived of liberty, said judge may —— as 

rdian of such minor the “ New Hampshire 

iety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children,” 
for such period as he may think proper, and said 
society shall thereupon become entitled to the 
custody of such minor to the exclusion of any 
other person whomsoever. . Said judge of probate 
may at any time, for good cause shown, revoke 
said decree. 

Sect. 2. Upon complaint of said society that 
any child under the age of fourteen years has 
been abandoned or treated in a gross and habitu- 
ally cruel manner, or neglected in such a manner 
as to amount to cruelty, the judge of any police 
court may, within his Perey give the cus- 
tody of such child to said society for a period not 
exceeding sixty days, and the society may there- 
upon apply to the probate court for guardianship 
of such child upon such notice as the judge of 
probate may order. And the judgment of any 
police court in giving custody of any child to said 
society shall be prima-facie evidence in the pro- 
bate court of the abandonment or cruel treatment 
of such child. 

Sect. 3. Nothing in this act shall be construed 
to oblige said society to receive the custody of 
any child. 

EcT. 4. This act shall take effect upon its 
passage 

Approved July 3, 1879. 

A Faithful Agent. 

Dr. David Rice, of Leverett, Mass., who has 
been an efficient agent of our Massachusetts 
Society for several years, is dead. We bear testi- 
mony to his warm and constant interest in the 
just treatment of all dependent creatures. The 
blessing of the merciful rests upon his memory. 
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A Home for Pets. 

A home for Pet Dogs, Cats, and Birds, in the 
vicinity of Boston, may be heard of on application 
at this office. Owners who expect to be away for 
several weeks or months, may be sure of the most 
judicious and experienced care of their pets, and 
upon reasonable terms. 


Forms of Bequest for the Massachusetts Society 
P.C. A. 

Personal Property.—I give and bequeath to 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals (a corporation under the laws 
of Massachusetts), the sum of dollars, to 
be applied to the uses of said corporation. 

Real Property.—I give and bequeath to the Mas- 
sachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals (here insert a description of the prop- 
erty), together with all the appurtenances, tene- 
ments, hereditaments and rights thereunto belong- 
ing, or in any wise appertaining. To have and to 
hold the same, unto the said corporation, its suc- 
cessors and assigns, forever. 


Injuries to the Horse that might Easily be Avoided. 


Many horses are made vicious from cruel treat- 
ment. 

More horses fall from weariness than any other 
cause. 

When a horse falls he is more frightened than 
his rider. 

A frightened animal cannot use its senses aright ; 
it must first be reassured by considerate treat- 
ment. 

*Tis speed that kills the horse. 

Never strike an animal on the head. 

Careless application of the whip has blinded 
many horses. 

More horses are lame from bad shoeing than 
from all other causes together. 

Horses suffer from badly constructed vehicles. 
Let this be remembered by the young mechanic. 


—A Fly-leaf of London Society. 


My Triumph. 
Not by the page word painted, 
Let life be banned or sainted, 
Deeper than written scroll ° 
The colors of the soul. 


Sweeter than any sung, 

My songs that found no tongue; 
Nobler than any fact, 

My wish that failed of act. 


Others shal! sing the song, 
Others shall right the wrong, 
Finish what I begin, 

And all I fail of win. 


What matter, I or they ? 
Mine or another's day, 

So the right word be said, 
And life the sweeter made ? 


Hail to the coming singers! 
Hail to the brave light-bringers ! 
Forward I reach and share 
All that they sing and dare. 


Ring bells in unrcared steeples, 
The joy of unborn peoples! 
Sound trumpets far-off blown, 
Your triumph is my own. 


I feel the earth move sunward, 
I join the great march onward, 
And take, by faith, while living, 
My freehold of thanksgiving. 


—J. G. Whittier. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Children’s Department. 


The Disobedient Rabbit. 
In the deepest thicket of the wood, 
Under a log that was mossy and old, 
There lived a rabbit, both wise and good, 
With three little children, safe from the cold. 


By night they danced in the moon’s soft ray, 
By day they slept in their snug little nest; 
For this the mother often did say, 
“Venture not out till the sun is at rest. 


“ For a wicked man, with a gun and dog, 
Comes hunting the forest all through and through, 
And, unless hidden under a log, 
He will take you home to make him a stew! 


* And so, whether you sleep, or laugh, or cry, 
Or play on the snow in the evening bright, 
Remember, unless you wish to dic, 
Oh, never go out in the broad daylight!” 


But rabbits sometimes rabbits will be, 
And one bright Bun to his brothers did cry: 
“The old folks are blind, young ones can see! 
This man and a dog is all in your eye! 


* Only a cow that is lost in the wood, : 
Or a bunch of snow from a waving limb, 
Or a wee squirrel, looking for food ; 
And I'm sure that I'm not afraid of him!” 


So when mamma was safely asleep, 
With both little brothers cuddled up near, 
Quickly from out the nest he did creep, 
And galloped away with never a fear. 


First to the thicket over the hill, 

With many a jump and tumble, he ran, 
Then to the meadow back of the mill; 

When there, just befure him, he saw a man! 


A wicked man, with a dreadful gun, 

Aiming it straight at his poor little head, 
And even before he could turn to run 

Bang! came the bullet, and bunny was dead! 


Now, little rabbits, this is the end, 
And the moral runs all the story through: 
Tis this — obey your mamma’s command, 
Unless you wish to get into a stew! 
—F. E Hamilton, in Christian Unien. 
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Teaching Birds to Sing Tunes. 


This is done in the town of Fulda, Germany, 
where they keep educational institutions for bul- 
finches. They place the aay birds into classes 
of six or ten each, and keep them in the dark, 
turning a little hand-organ for them when they 
are fed. Finally the birds commence to associate 
the music with the feeding, and when hungry they 
commence to sing a tew notes of the tune they 
hear daily. Those who do this are at once placed 
in a more cheerful room, when light is admitted. 
This encourages them, and makes them more 
lively. Then they like to sing, and are taught 
more. The most difficult part is the starting of 
the birds, some of which have to be kept a long 
time in the dark, and on starvation rations, before 
their obstinacy is overcome. In order to teach 
several tunes, they receive, after being taught in 
classes, private instruction from the little boys of 
Fulda, each of whom has a few private pupils of 
this sort. Their education lasts nine months, 
when it is completed, and the birds sent into the 
world as accomplished performers. The principal 
markets are London, Paris, and New York. They 
are valued in Europe at $20 for every tune they 
sing, so that one who can sing three tunes costs 
$60. In New York they bring more than that.— 
Sailors’ Magazine. 
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Goldsmith Maid. 
The New York “ Times” savs: We have heard a 
great deal trom Eastern travellers of the wonderful 
attachment which exists between the horse and 


his master in Oriental lands, but we doubt if any- 
thing more interesting has ever been told than the 
following story of Goldsmith Maid: Recently, 
Charley Cochrane, who was ior many years her 
faithful groom, arrived irom California, and, wish- 
ing to see the mag? old trotting mare and her 
colt, called on Mr. Smith, her owner, to obtain 
his permission to visit Fashion Stud Farm, in New 
Jersey. Mr. Smith accompanied Cochrane to the 
farm, and, on arriving there, remarked: “ Charley, 
the Maid is very jealous of her colt, is very cross, 
and will permit no one to approach it.” Cochrane 
arrange that Goldsmith Maid should hear his 
voice before she saw him, and, although they had 
not seen each other for two years, a loud whinny 
presently assured the visitors that the mare had 
recognized the man’s voice. Cochrane next 
showed himself, when a touching scene occurred. 
The old queen of the turf, who for months would 
not allow any one to approach her, making use 
of both heels and teeth if it was attempted, rushed 
with a bound to her old friend, forgetting even 
her colt. and rubbed her head on his shoulder, her 
nose in his face, played with his whiskers, and 
showed by her every action that her heart was 
full of joy to see him. Directly the colt came up 
to them, and the old mare was delighted when 
Charley placed his hand on the little fellow. When 
Cochrane leit the place the mare followed him to 
the gate, whinnying for him even aiter he had 
passed out of her sight. 


A Good Dog. 

A Philadelphia lady, now dead, whose accuracy 
of statement in any other instance we should 
never have doubted, told us the following story, 
which seems too marvellous for belief. Her mother 
was in the habit—as were many ladies of that 
city in old times—of making her own purchases 
of marketing. One morning an old gentleman of 
her acquaintance, similarly engaged in buying, 
found that he had one chicken too many for his 
basket, and insisted upon transferring the fowl to 
hers. When she brought home her marketing 
and deposited it in the kitchen, taking up the 
fowl, she handed it to the cook with the remark: 
“JT wish I had another chicken; it takes at least 
two to make a dinner.” Thereupon the family 
dog, which had been stretched upon the window- 
sill, jumped out of the window as if something had 
attracted him. The dog stayed away about half an 
hour, and came back with a chicken in his mouth, 
laid the burden down, and retreated to his usual 
seat on the window-sill. The chicken was yet 
warm, though dead; the dog had seized it by the 
throat. It was not known whose poultry-yard 
had suffered. The lady who told the story ate a 
piece of the chicken.— Science News 


The Collie and the Provost. 

About thirteen years ago a now deceased medi- 
cal man, residing near Edinburgh, possessed a 
favorite collie, Cheviot by name. The incident I 
am about to relate, I may mention, was related to 
me by the son of the gentleman in question, both 
father and son, along with a perfectly disinterested 

arty, having corroborated the facts. The then 

rovost of the burgh in which Cheviot resided, 
had issued an interdict against unmuzzled dogs 
during the “ dog days” and Cheviot submitted 
with no good grace to the operation of securing 
his jaws. 

Frequently Cheviot’s master and the members 
of the family spoke, in the dog’s hearing, in no 
measured terms of the cruelty of the Provost's 
order. But the end of the “dog days” came, 
and Cheviot’s muzzle was removed. On the 
afternoon of the day of liberation, the Provost 
called on Cheviot’s master, to say that in the 
morning he had heard a dog whining at his 
front door. ‘The Provost opened the door; 
Cheviot was in waiting, his muzzle in his mouth. 
One look at the Provost, and the muzzle was 
dropped at his feet, Cheviot scampering off in 
the highest glee, as if delighted to have had the 
opportunity of laying the cause of his grievance 
at the door of his enemy.— Nature. 


An Intelligent Cat. 

Champa Street has a remarkable cat. She has 
one kitten, the most beautiful precocious little 
“kit,” that was ever seen. As I was passing her 
going home one day,I greeted her after the cus- 
tomary manner of saluting fine, genial, well-bred 
cats, and was continuing my way, when she com- 
menced calling, and, as I kept on, she raised her 
voice as if about to summon a band of serenaders. 
Said I, “ Puss, what is the matter? What makes 

ou call so loud?” I looked, and, behold, she 
ad followed me as far as the cellar and there 
perched upon the door, so to speak. It was evi- 
dent that she wanted me to follow her; I went, 
_ oing ahead until she came to a barrel, she 
eaped upon the side and mewed, inviting me to 
look in. This was the nest of her kitten, and the 
little thing was in serious trouble. and this was 
the mother’s method to obtain relief’ A gunny 
sack had been placed in the barrel for the cats to 
lie upon, and the little kitten, in squirming around, 
had become entangled in a raveling. The string 
was four times around the little creature’s neck, 
and it was in danger of being choked to death. I 
informed the grocery man of the kit’s dilemma, 
and he cut the strings with a sharp knife. The 
old cat then came out of the barrel and followed 
us up to the walk, expressing her thanks with 
many contortions of her body.— Denver Tribune. 


Maine. 

On Friday, a little boy at Peak’s Island, Port- 
land Harbor, fell from one of the wharves into the 
water, and as the water was deep and no ove near 
except the child’s mother and several small chil- 
dren, he was in imminent danger of drowning. 
A large Newfoundland dog belonging to Will 
Harper saw the child fall into the water and im- 
mediately plunged in, and seizing him by his 
clothing held his head above water and swam 
with him to the shore. The child was restored 
to his mother, and the dog trotted off as coolly as 
if saving a child from drowning was an every-day 
affair. The dog’s owner says he has saved several 
persons from drowning since he owned him. Last 
summer, at Lake George, the dog saved a youn 
girl from drowning who was capsized in a small 
row-boat, by swimming to her and holding her 
above water until a boat came to her assistance. 
—Transcript, Aug. 12, 1879. 


How a Rooster Whipped a Fox. 

Says the Dayton, O,“ Journal”: W P. Levis, 
proprietor of the Gem City paper-mills, has a minia- 
ture zoological garden at his mills on East Water 
Street, and among the collection of birds and beasts 
is a diminutive bantam rooster A few days since, 
a tame crow, while taking a meditative walk, 
came in too close proximity to a sly old fox that 
was feigning sleep near his den, where he is con- 
fined by a light chain Reynard was apparently 
oblivious to all passing things, but that crow has 
now learned ‘hat appearances are very deceitful, 
and so are fo> Before the crow was aware of 
the danger th x had seized it. Then there was 
a loud “caw. caw,” and a flapping of wings, 
which attracte: the attention of the little bantam 
rooster. He took in the situation at a glance, and 
at once rushed to the rescue of his feathered 
companion. The plucky little rooster flew into 
the tace of the fox, struck hard with wing and 
spur, and so worried the fox that he dropped the 
crow and gave his attention to the rooster; but 
his feathered antagonist proved as agile as he is 
brave, and so soon as he saw the poor crow, minus 
a few feathers, hop off safely beyond the limits of 
Reynard’s chain, he concluded the law of self- 
preservation was the next best thing in order, so 
= it into effect The fox then skulked into 

is den 
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THE one grinder, accompanied by the inevit- 
able monkey, was performing, to the delight of 
the children. A father asked his son of five years 
how he liked the music. “I like it very much,” 
he replied, “ but I pity the man’s little brother.” 
—Kindergarien. 
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At the annual meeting of “The Delaware 
Branch of the American Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals,” at Delhi, N. Y., held on 
the 12th inst , the following persons were elected 
officers for the ensuing year: 

President, D H Mann: Vice-President, Wm. 
Gleason; Treasurer,C A Foote; Secretary. J. A. 
Parshall; Attorney, Ferris Jacobs, Jr ; Executive 
Committee, John S Murray, David C. White, E. B. 
Smith, Ed. A Frisbee, Butler Fitch; Agent, Wal- 
ter D. Miller —Delhi Gazette, Delhi, N. Y. 


>> 


Augusta Branch. 


The following are the officers of the Augusta 
Branch of the Georgia Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, recently organized : 
President, H B. King; Secretary, W. E. Platt; 
Treasurer, Frank Blaisdell ; Executive Com- 
mittee, H. B. King, W. E. Platt, Frank Blais- 
dell, Jos. B. Cumming, P. A. Stovall, P. G. Burum, 
Newton Heggie. 


or 


Memorial Fountain. 


The Georgia Society for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Animals some time since appointed a 
committee to procure designs and ascertain the 
cost of a memorial fountain, to be erected in this 
city, to the memory of Miss Louise W. King, the 
founder of the Society in Georgia. At the annual 
meeting of the Society vesterday afternoon, Mr. 
Blaisdell, trom the committee, presented a draw- 
ing of a very neat fountain, which he stated would 
cost about six hundred dollars. The basin, which 
is so arranged as to furnish water for man and 
beast, is eighteen feet in diameter. From the cen- 
tre of this rises a pyramid of rocks, arranged in 
rustic form. This is surmounted by a statue of 
Charity, six feet in height. The matter of erecting 
the fountain was referred back to the committee, 
with power to act.— Augusta, (Ga.) Chronicle. 


This Year’s Cattle Drive. 


The Omaha “ Journal of Commerce” says: The 
cattle drive of the present season from Texas and 
the south-western ranges is placed at 250,000 head. 
From Montana and Oregon our estimate places 
the drive of 1879 at 100,000 head. The drive of 
Texas and Indian Territory cattle and ponies 
reaches Ogallalla in June, towards the latter part 
of the month, and continues to arrive during July. 
Kansas was formerly the northern limit of the 
drive, and this gave to Kansas City a considerable 
advantage as a market; but the proportion of 
stock remaining in Kansas is yearly decreasing, 
while that of Nebraska and Wyoming is omnis 
increasing. At Ogallalla, on the Union Pacific, 
is now found the great cattle rendezvous which 
formerly ended at Abilene on the Kansas Pacific. 
Our advices from Ogallalla are not up to date, 
but a week since, the arrivals had reached 75,000 
head, and it is fair to estimate them at 100.000 
head at this point alone. Besides the Texas drive, 
the mountain drive of 100,000 head will reach the 
Union Pacific, and this route will soon become the 

reatest stock thoroughfare in the world. The 

emand for feeders in Nebraska and Jowa is 
already very great, and the Omaha live stock 
market is soon to become an important object of 
interest between the rival Chicago and St. Louis 
lines, when the New Wabash and St. Louis lines 
reach Omaha.—Drovers’ Juurnal. 


TuHE attention of country shippers is called to 


the too tree use of prod-poles in driving hogs; - 


buyers begin to complain of the injury done to 
many animals by these instruments of torture in 
the hands of either careless or brutal persons. 
Around these holes made by the prod gathers a 
tester that spoils the price of meat, and when it 
comes under the sharp eye of the inspector, is 
thrown out and must be sold, if sold for food at 
all, at a great loss. So serious has this become, 
that buyers have instituted a closer search, and 
soon shippers will begin to hear trom it; for in 
every case where a prod-hole can be discovered 


the animal will be thrown out. The agent of 
the Humane Society is now on his travels west, 
and some of these Knights of the Prod may sud- 
denly find themselves in trouble — Drovers’ 
Journal. 


American Fox Hunt. 


This fox hunting a the climax in the way of 
absurdity and sham. Like a great deal of the sur- 
face life here, it is an aping of what is English. 
Aping indeed, for all the manliness of the sport is 
left out. The foxes, instead of being wild and 
indigenous, are raised for the purpose and brought 
here, and some of them are so tame that, like kit- 
tens, they can with difficulty be made to run at 
all, except towards their would-be pursuers. One 
of them got out of its box on the steamboat lately, 
and the most amusing of all the hunts was of the 
crew and passengers among the freight and bag- 
gage in pursuit of it. It is such creatures which 
are taken out into the fields—there are no woods 
—and when they have been scared by the dogs 
into running, are set after by men and—women, 
mounted on fiery chargers, till the death, when 
the tail is given to the first one in, and they all 
come home, except those who have been pitched 
off their horses, glorying in their prowess in the 
chase.—Newport Letter in Saratoga News. 


The Percheron. 

Kate Field writes from France to the “ Herald” 
about a breed of horses called by the above 
name :—“ What has struck me in Havre and its 
neighboring stock-raising country is the great 
size and endurance of the truck horse called Per- 
cheron—a cross between the Arabian and the 
original Norman draught-horse. The Percheron 
weighs from one to three thousand pounds, and 
has the comparative action of the Arabian thor- 
oughbred with the comparative strength of the 
elephant. .A Percheron will haul with ease 
twenty-five bales of American cotton, whch is 
‘equal to two loads of cotton hauled in New York 
by two horses. In fact, one Percheron is equal to 
four American truck horses, and why our farmers 
do not wake up to a realizing sense of their defi- 
ciences in this ny is not a little surprising. 
So far we seem to have had but two ideas in the 
matter of horses--the production of trotting and 
of race-horses. Unlike our ordinary custom, we 
have thought more of pe than of business. 
We have bred mongrels where we have not the 
turf in view, whereas in Europe the classes of 
horses are kept entirely distinct. In our great 
country there is room for all classes, and common- 
sense demands that we should have as fine dray- 
horses as trotters and racers. The West is par- 
ticularly in need of enduring work-borses, and the 
farmers who are sufficiently enterprising to im- 

ort a few Percherons will thank the ‘ Herald’ for 
aving made the suggestion."—Home Journal 
New York. 


The Dog as an Article of Food. 

By most people the dog is valued only durin 
his life; his skin is not particularly valuable, an 
his flesh is little esteemed. This is by no means, 
however, the case everywhere. It is well-known 
that the Chinese use the dog as a regular article 
of food. Many of the North American tribes look 
upon an entree of dog as the greatest possible 
bonne bouche they can set before a stranger. Sir 
Leopold McClintock relates that, in the Sandwich 
Islands, he had most profuse apologies offered to 
him because there was no puppy to be had for a 
feast to which he was invited. e Esquimaux, 
too, look upon a dish of young dog as a great 
treat; and it is related that a Danish captain pro- 
vided his friends with a feast of this kind, and 
when they praised his mutton, sent for the skin of 
the beast and exhibited it to them! The Greeks 
and Romans also use the dog as an article of diet, 
and many ancient writers, such as Galen and i 
pocrates, represent dog-meat as a highly desirable 
dish. — Cassell’s Natural History. 
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Pay as you go. 


[For Our Dumb Animals. 
Early Lessons in Humanity. 


When I was a little girl and lived with my 
father and mother and sister in our home in the 
country, we had every thing lovely around us; 
there was our pleasant flower-garden with its 
rich border flowers that my mother so much 
loved ; at the bottom of the garden, an arbor cov- 
ered with honeysuckle and trellises with grape- 
vines. Whenever this lovely picture of the home 
of my childhood returns to my memory, the sweet 
lessons of Christian faith and humanity taught by 
my mother, remain, never to be forgotten. They 
were so blended, the one with the other, that hu- 
manity seemed a basis of all excellence. We were 
not — that humanity was the only religion, 
or all of the Christian faith, but we were taught 
that humanity was a part of the Christian life, and 
that an act of cruelty, whether to a poor child on 
the street, or to any brute, was displeasing to God, 
for every creature shared in his kind care 

An English, divine has said that every brute 
should be made more happy by having a Christian 
master. At this pleasant country home I was 
allowed to go to the village academy to recite my 
Latin lessons. One day, as the school-boys were 
going to a green field to finish a large map of the 
world, that the teachers permitted them to sketch 
on the ground, a part of the turf being le:t to form 
the land picture, and the part removed to repre- 
sent the water, I heard one boy = to another, 
“Let’s have a squirrel hunt,” and then produced 
from one of his pockets a squirrel. It looked so for- 
lorn and hapless, that I at once would have taken 
it to my heart. I hesitated to speak to them of 
their cruel sport, and I remained standing in 
silence. All the lessons of my mother came to 
mind; I could speak to no one my childish 
thoughts, my dislike to go alone to a public play- 
ground for boys only, for I never had brothers of 
my own. But the school recess would soon be 
ended, and the squirrel must be saved, even if 
it met the scorn and rude laugh of the whole 
school. Away I hastened over the rough stone 
stiles, regardless of my nicely plaited white dress 
and the smooth curls of my hair; reaching the 
play-ground with a disordered dress and flushed 
face, I stood before the large group of boys and 
begged the life of the squirrel My request was 
granted by all the boys in one voice, “ Give her 
the squirrel.” One boy came forward and pre- 
sented to me the poor little half-starved creature. 
I was fearful at first to take it, but soon managed 
to fold it in my dress for safety, and then where to 

lace my prisoner became a question of great 
interest to my mind, as a child. I passed on with 
rapid steps from field to meadow, until I came to 
some shade trees and water, and then I gave my 
captive its liberty, returning to the school-room 
just in time to save me from tardiness. I was 
made happy, in the one thought that my care for 
one of God's creatures would receive the approba- 


tion of my mother M. DE W. F. 
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Work of Insects. 


Insects furnish many remarkable examples of 
analogy between their actions and those devised 
by intelligent industry. The water gnat, for 
instance. to keep her eggs afloat in an upright 
position, so that the tops may be exposed to the 
air and sun, glues them together side by side, in 
the form of a boat, which cannot be sunk. Its 
larva becomes a pupa or chrysalis, from which 
bursts the gnat, and, until it can fly, it makes use 
of the old pupa skin as a boat. Tie notonecta, or 
water-boatman, turning on its back, converts its 
own body into a boat, and rows with its long hind - 
pair of legs exactly as with a pair of oars. 


“Wauat the Dickens do you call your mule Ann 
for?” asked a tourist of a Western teamster 
“Wall,” said the interrogated; “it’s the nigh 
mule of the par, and I tuk the name out on the 
Scriptures—An, a nigh ass.” 


Spectacles invented by an Italian in 1248, 
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The Parrot. 
[Translated by Miss C. WitspurN. From the German of 
Langbein.} 
Lady Hulda’s petted Polly, 
Left his golden house one day, 
Bound in eager search of folly, 
On a visit to the May; 
Tears his lovely mistress shed, 
For the naughty truant fled. 


Then the rogue’s description printed, 
Through the streets and alleys sped; 
Offered was reward, unstinted 
For the parrot, green and red. 
Everywhere the wandering bird, 
Sought where’er a feather stirred. 


Vain the eager search of twenty, 
Rapidly passed on the days; 
Hulda’s suitors, blest with plenty, 
Lit on thoughts of other ways. 
Each one bought a parrot fine, 
With a lover's deep design. 


Thoughtfully her needle plying, 
Lady Hulda, sad and fair, 
Heard a curious, mixed-up crying, 
With loud footsteps on the stair. 
Twenty parrots shrieked their be$t, 
At each sender’s sweet request. 


Twenty lackeys, lowly bowing, 
Each one with a letter stood ; 
Meanwhile barking, mewing, crowing, 
Cheered the lady’s solitude. 
Broadest slang, and curses deep, 
Wake the echoes from their sleep! 


Lady Hulda took no letter, 
Waved in scorn her lily hand; 
“Tell your master’s, he knew better, 
Than this rude and noisy band. 
Never did my favorite bird 
Utter any shocking word!” 


She dismissed them, proud and queenly, 
» Never dreaming of recall; 
Yet she felt the absence keenly 
Of one missive ’mid them all. 
Totilar had sword and steed. 
Naught beyond for daily need. 


His, a ruined castle only, 
Hers, ancestral, wide domains ; 
And he deemed his portion, lonely, 
Was to wear Love's rosy chains. 
Knew not that responsive beat, 
Hulda’s heart, in cadence sweet. 


Once, beneath the twilight sitting, 
Spoke his lips her cherished name; 
As it were a spirit flitting, 
Through dim space an answer came. 
Said a low, sweet voice afar, 
“ Totilar, my Totilar!” 


“ Ha! who calls me? am I dreaming? 
Have we ghosts about us here?” 
At the open window gleaming, 
A familiar guest is near. 
It is Polly, red and green, 
No one from the World Unseen. 


Recognized the missing blessing, 
Swift as fleetest steed can fly, 

Knightly hands the prize caressing, 
Over hill and plain they hie. 

Totilar, on bended knee, 

Brought his captive, hopefully. 


“ Oh, I thank you, truly, gladly! 
For my truant, safely brought” ; 
Downcast he felt, brooding sadly, 
She read not his inmost thought. 
Polly, watchful, all did sce, 
“ Totilar, I love but thee,” 


The confession with such zest, 
That there was no more retreating, 

Lady Hulda owned the rest. 
Truest love of bravest knight, 
Blest by Polly’s spring-time flight! 


Hearts of trust, and hands love-plighted, 
Prized match-making Polly, high; 
And the cunning bird, delighted, 
Ne’er again from home did fly. 
All his days, beloved and petted, 
His May-jaunt was not regretted. 
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Inherited Memory in Birds. 


About twelve years ago I was residing on the 
coast of County Antrim, at the time the telegraph 
wires were set up along that charming road, 
which skirts the sea fur twenty-five miles, between 
Larne and Cushendall. During the winter months 
large flocks of starlings always migrated over 
from Scotland, arriving in the early morning. The 
first winter after the wires were stretched along 
the coast, I frequently found numbers of starlings 
lying dead or wounded on the roadside, they hay- 
ing evidently in their flight in the dusky morn 
struck against the telegraph wires—not blown 
against ang as these accidents often occurred 
when there was but little wind. I found that the 
peasantry had come to the conclusion that these 
unusual deaths were due to the flash of the tele- 
graph messages killing any starlings that hap- 
pened to be perched on the wires when working. 
Strange to say that throughout the following and 
succeeding winters hardly a death occurred among 
the starlings on their arrival. It would thus ap- 
pear that the birds were deeply impressed, and 
understood the cause of the fatal accidents among 
their fellow-travellers the previous year, and hence 
carefully avoided the telegraph wires; not only 
so, but the young birds must also have acquired 
this knowledge and perpetuated it, a knowledge 
which they could not have acquired by experience 
or even instinct, unless the instinct was really 
inherited memory derived from the parents whose 
brains were first impressed by it.— Nature. 


A Dog’s Conscience. 

A young fox-terrier, about eight months old, 
took a great fancy to a small brush, of Indian 
workmanship, lying on the drawing-room table. 
It had been punished more than once for jumping 
on the table and taking it. On one occasion the 
little dog was left alone in the room accidentally. 
On my return it jumped to greet me as usual, and 
I said: “ Have you been a good little dog while 

ou have been left alone?” Immediately it put 
its tail between its legs, and slunk off into an ad- 
joining room, and brought back the little brush in 
his mouth from where it had hidden it. I was 
much struck with what appeared to me a remark- 
able instance of a dog possessing a conscience; 
and a few months afterward, finding it again 
alone in the room, I asked the same question while 
patting it. At once I saw it had been up to some 
mischief, for with the same look of shame it 
walked slowly to one of the windows, where it 
lay down, with its nose pointing to a letter bitten 
and torn into shreds. On a third occasion, it 
showed me where it had strewn a number of little 
tickets about the floor, for doing which it had 
been reproved previously, I cannot account for 
these facts, except by supposing the dog must 
have a conscience.— Spectator. 


Number or Quality. 

A controversy prevailed among the beasts of 
the field, as to which of the animals deserved the 
most credit for producing the greatest number at 
a birth. They rushed clamorously into the pres- 
ence of the Lioness, and demanded of her the set- 
tlement of the dispute. “ And you,” they said, 
“how many sons have you at a birth?” ‘The 
Lioness laughed at them, and said: “‘ Why! I have 
only one; but that one is altogether a thorough- 
bred Lion.” — Zsup. 


Cases Investigated by Office Agents in August 

Whole number of complaints received, 166; viz., Beating, 10; 
overworking and overloading, 10; overdriving, 14; driving when 
lame or galled, 48; failing to provide proper food and shelter, 
15; abandoning, 2; torturing, 7; driving when diseased, 13; 
cruelly transporting, 3; general cruelty, 44. 

Remedied without prosecution, 68; warnings issued, 37; not 
substantiated, 34; not found, 6; anonymous, 2; under investi- 
gation, 3; pr i, 16; icted, 8; pending trial, 2; pending 
Aug. Ist, i; acquitted, 1. 

Animals killed, 33; taken from work, 53. 

Receipts by the Society in August. 
FInEs. 

Police Courts.—Chelsea, $5; Lynn (2 cases), paid by County 
Treasurer, $40. 

District Courts.—First North Middlesex, $8; Second East 
Worcester, $5. 

Municipal Court.— Charlestown District, $7. 

Witness fees, $11.50. Total, $76.50. 

MEMBERS AND Donors. 

H. B. Hill, $10; J. H. Ellison, $5; W. B. Fosdick, $5; C. A. 

Linnemann, $5. Total, $25. 
SUBSCRIBERS. 

E. Bringhurst, $1.50; Del. Soc. P. C. to Animals, $2.50; G. 

A. Baslington, $2.50; L. Wallace, $2; A. C. 8., $2. 


One DOLLAR EACH. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
a J. Quincy, Sen., $3; Mrs. W. A. Robinson, $1. Total, 


OTHER Sums. . 
Interest, $75; G. T. Angell and A. Firth, $51; B. T. Dowse, 
Trustee, $10. ‘Fotal, $136. 
Total receipts in August, $270. 
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Age of Cats. 


Connecticut boasts of a number of old cats, 
There are three in Meriden, aged respectively 
thirteen, fourteen, and eighteen years. One died 
lately at the remarkable age of twenty-one years. 
It had lost all its teeth, was deaf, and almost 
blind; but it was tenderly cared for, having been 
in one family ever since it was a kitten—N. Y. 
Weekly. 


AN asylum for aged domesticated animals has 
= been opened by an inhabitant of Gonesse, in 

rance. It already contains a cow 36 years of 
age, a pig aged 25, and an 18-year-old goat. The 
senior member of this happy family is, however, 
a mule He is 40 years of age Next comes a 
sparrow, whose summers number 31; 28 years of 
life have been granted to a goldfinch; and a 

uinea fowl and a goose have respectively reached 
the ages of 12 and 37 years. 
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